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of the adjacent villagers, but I gathered that no
more dreadful consequence would ensue than their
feelings being hurt*

2.  It may seem fanciful at this time of day to
allude to any feeling of tribal unity, but there is no
doubt that these old instincts survive in very un-
expected ways.   In the debates in the House of
Commons about Charles Bradlaugh taking the oath
it was solemnly suggested that if he did God would
destroy the building by lightning.

It was of course a commonplace among primitive
peoples that incest, adultery, and fornication had
a very bad effect on the crops. There are perhaps
but few persons alive who would seriously appre-
hend any disaster to agriculture from the Arch-
bishop of Canterbury being made a co-respondent;
but such a catastrophe in public life would no
doubt afflict many pious persons with a vague sense
of approaching misfortune to the community.

3.  The feeling of jealousy against the male and
female transgressor is largely sexual, but is perhaps
even more due to a feeling that they have been
enjoying themselves more than their neighbours.
Many years ago I remember a man complaining to
me that his sister would not call upon his mistress.
He was, however, shocked by his sister's attitude.
She did not justify her refusal on high moral grounds,
but merely asked what benefit she would have
derived from living a dull and monotonous exist-
ence if the other lady were to be her social equal.
This feeling of jealousy is intensified where the
suppression of strong sexual feeling becomes per-
verted into cruelty ; as, for instance, when Cromwell